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Since the terrorist attacks of 9/11, a suspect socioreligious climate has emerged in 
the USA with regards to Islam and Muslims based on fear. While many see this new 
construction, or Islamophobia as a return of an old culture of paranoia, or 
McCarthyism, Islamophobia has become a cultural and political discourse that is far 
more reaching and socially destructive than the McCarthyism of the 1950s. 

Essentially, McCarthyism was a systematic campaign against alleged commu- 
nists in the US government and other institutions carried out under Wisconsin 
Senator Joseph McCarthy in the period 1950-54. It involved the making of charges 
of disloyalty to the state without regard for evidence. McCarthy utilized his power 
as a senator and as chairman of the Committee on Government Operation and its 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations to investigate and create “blacklists” 
against those he suspected of being communist for their perceived activism. The 
result was a widespread suppression in activism and political dissent and the 
creation of a culture of distrust among activists and those that worked in 
government. 

Anti-communist rhetoric also gained public support and became a palpable 
rallying cry in the 1950s around which politics was organized. The use of such 
rhetoric also became a useful strategy for a junior Congressman, Richard Nixon, 
whose time on the House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) allowed him 
to witness firsthand the power of an anti-communist political platform that 
ultimately catapulted him to the seat of the presidency, but also pave the way for 
surveillance tactics utilized by the HUAC to bleed into other aspects of political life 
and may ultimately have been replicated in the Watergate scandal. 
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On the international scene, beginning in the 1940s and ending in the 1980s with 
the fall of the Soviet Union, communism provided justification for the foreign 
policy of the USA where religion came to figure prominently. The Cold War foreign 
policy was able to gain traction and ultimately endure because communism was 
perceived of as having an antipathy toward religion. For many American’s as long 
as the USA was fighting and resisting the God-Denying communists, then the USA 
had the moral justification to resist the Soviets in Afghanistan, Angola, Korea, 
Vietnam, the Middle East, and Latin America. 

Although rooted in the differentiation of a political ideology, the McCarthyism of 
the past differs significantly from the Islamophobia of the present in that: First, the 
Islamophobia connotes not a suspect (and God-less) political ideology, but a suspect 
religion—being Islam and thus its followers are all suspect; and second, 
Islamophobia differs from McCarthyism in that it has both domestic political 
consequences as well as international foreign policy consequences that a far more 
reaching than the perceived elimination of the “red scare” of the past. In her latest 
book, “Islamophobia and the Politics of Empire,” Deepa Kumar investigates this 
ideological phenomena and its foreign policy implications. 

Islamophobia is defined as an “unfounded, irrational fear or hostility toward Islam 
and Muslims that is perpetuated by negative stereotypes resulting in bias, 
discrimination, and the marginalization and exclusion of Muslims from America’s 
social, political, and civic life.” : Essentially, Islamophobia allows for the racialization 
of Muslims into a subjective group whose experiences can be eliminated and 
preference be given to the ways with which they are viewed. This leads to the exclusion 
of Muslims from the perceived nation and from national identity, and primacy given to 
the lens of Islamophobia. Such exclusion is perpetuated and facilitated through various 
technologies that have become imbedded in state power. A primary example of this is 
the culture of surveillance that exists in the USA today. 

In the aftermath of the September 11 terrorist attacks, the discourses of counter 
terrorism that emerges encourages the practice of racialization of Muslims and of 
ethnic/religious profiling. This is carried out through the executive branch’s law 
enforcement apparatus that grew to include the FBI, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Homeland Security, the National Counter Terrorism Council, as well 
as police departments. Furthermore, the legal apparatus became a tool through 
which to facilitate the culture of surveillance and ultimately exclusion to serve the 
War on Terror (140). The rounding up of thousands of South Asian and Arab 
Muslims in the immediate weeks after 9/11, in which they were questioned by FBI 
and immigration officials, led to the detention and deportation of over 1,000 
Muslims, citizens and non-citizens. The requirement of immigrants from 25 suspect 
countries to report the immigration officials signaled that not only was citizenship 
unequal, but some countries, mostly “Islamic” countries, produced suspect citizens 
who needed to be watched even if they had no ties to any criminal activity. This 
resulted in a community that was suspect, citizens that were not perceived as belong 


! Wajahat Ali, Eli Clifton, Matthew Duss, Lee Fang, Scott Keyes, and Faiz Shakir, “Fear, Inc.: The 
Roots of the Islamophobia Network in America” (Washington, D.C.: Center for American Progress, 
2011), available at http://www.americanprogress.org/issues/201 1/08/pdf/islamophobia.pdf 
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to the nation, and deportation that could at anytime cleans the nation of “suspect” 
Muslims. 

The state utilized various technologies at its disposal and protected by the US 
Patriot Act (or Uniting and Strengthening America by Providing Appropriate Tools 
Required to Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism Act of 2001). The US Patriot Act 
allows the state to “enhance” domestic security against terrorism, institute its new 
surveillance procedures, remove obstacles to investigating terrorism, circumvent 
criminal law statutes, and utilize new forms of surveillance measures, all without 
the knowledge of the public and under secret authorization. And while the extent of 
surveillance is only beginning to come to light through the recent revelations of 
Edward Snowden and Glen Greenwald, the program has reified the Islamophobic 
discourses by allowing for the targeting of Muslims in the name of security, without 
yielding real fruit, while alienating and racializing a segment of the nation. 

Questions revolving around belonging to the nation are not new to the USA; 
however, the extents to which these questions have created an unequal citizenry are. 
During the 2008 Democratic Primaries, presidential Candidate Barak Obama was 
frequently questioned on whether or not he is a Muslim as his father was Muslim. 
This line of questioning led to the public discussion on whether or not a Muslim 
could be president, again eliciting questions of loyalty and belonging. Yet, this was 
not the first time in history that these questions were asked. In 1788, William 
Lancaster an anti-Federalist delegate to the North Carolina Convention to ratify the 
constitution stated, 


But let us remember that we form a government for millions not yet in 
existence. I have not the art of divination. In the Course of hour or five 
hundred years, I do not know how it will work. This is most certain, that 
Papists may occupy that chair, and Mahometans may take it. I see nothing 
against it. 


Lancaster is warning about a time that may come where “that chair,” the seat of 
the presidency, may be taken by a Muslim, a Mahometan and is warning of the 
consequences of the exclusion of a religious test from Article 3 of the US 
constitution for anyone who would hold office. During this critical moment in US 
history, the ratification of the constitution definition of what it means to be an 
American citizen is embroiled in the question of the potential of Muslims as 
American citizens when at the time, most contemporary depictions of Islam 
represented Islam and Muslims as both theological and political threats. And so 
what emerges is a debate between Federalists and Anti-Federalists that there would 
be no religious litmus test, and it forced Federalists to defend the future possibility 
of a Muslim president. When Thomas Jefferson, who was a philosopher, envisions a 
country that was a safe place for people of all religions, a neutral religious ground: 
for Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus, and Atheists. This was not meant to 


? Jonathan Elliot, The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution as Recommended by the General Convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, Second Edition, 5 
vols (Philadelphia, 1896), IV, p. 215. 
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be exclusionary, but on the contrary, predicated on neutrality, even in the most 
divisive of times. 

Today’s exclusionary narrative is constructed, supported, and funded by an 
industry operating on $40 million in funding from just a handful of organizations. 
According to Ali et al. over the past decade, a small network of people is driving the 
national public dialogue on American Muslims through a campaign of misinfor- 
mation spread through a network of conservative media. Through public campaigns 
that have appeared on subways and buses warning of Muslims stating “In any war 
between the civilized man and the savage, support the civilized man. Support Israel. 
Defeat jihad” to getting “anti-Shariah” (Shariah being Islamic Law) laws passed in 
statehouses across the country, a few perpetuators of the public Islamophobic 
discourse have been able to “other” the almost four million Muslim Americans. 
And while the Islamophobia industry may seem marginal in size and scope, the 
radicalization and exclusionary rhetoric that is perpetuated by this industry has had 
an effect. 

According to a 2010 Gallup study, 47 % of Americans see Muslims in a negative 
light. Islamophobia, at the hands of this industry, has led to the perpetuation of an 
exclusionary identity where Muslims not only suspect and threatening, but Islam itself 
is a threat. Muslims, more so than any other minority group, including undocumented 
persons from South America, represent difference and contamination of the nation. 
And thus, the inclusion of Muslims in the nation would mean a redefinition of what it is 
to be American—and this irrationality is the heart of Islamophobia. 

While Kumar highlights how Islamophobia and the Islamophobia industry have 
perpetuated the idea that there is a vast Islamic conspiracy to undermine American 
democracy, introduce Shariah law, and destroy the American way of life, this well- 
funded collaboration aims to scare the American people with a bogeyman, largely to 
justify the pursuit of various interests in the Middle East (141). In this regard, the 
Islamophobic rhetoric crept into the discussions leading up to the 2003 Iraq war, but 
also went further under the Obama administration. 

According to Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice, after 9/11 the “tectonic plates 
of foreign policy changed” and so the USA has an opportune moment to redefine 
the world stage. The instrumental use of the War on Terror allows for endless war to 
be waged and justified with Islam being the threat. During the run-up to the 2003 
Iraq war, Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld framed the conflict as one between 
the USA and violent Islamic movements, that were increasingly “surrounding” and 
thus threatening the USA. Rumsfeld then began to state the USA was going to war 
against “Islamic fascism.” And yet, Islamic fascism is neither a state nor a set of 
individuals, but an undefined idea that seems to justify and facilitate the declaration 
of war. The declaration can be extended not only to persons within US borders but 
also to states and citizens and institutions of other states that the US political elite 
deem threatening to the redefined national interest. Thus, the decade-long wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, even as the wars objectives shifted, are justifiable through the 
war on Islamic Fascism/War on Terror narrative because there does not need to be 
an end in site. 

The Obama administration has adopted a similar strain of the narrative with 
regard to the “other” that needs to be civilized. In his address to the General 
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Assembly in the fall of 2013, President Obama outlined the US interests in the 
Middle East, stating that the core US interests in the region are: the defense of 
foreign interests and allies, the free flow of energy, the non-proliferation of 
weapons, and anti-terror cooperation. He then stated that democracy and human 
rights are “other” interests that would require multilateral cooperation—and are not 
interests where USA would use “all elements of power” as with core interests. 
Democracy and democracy promotion are meant to populate the international 
system with strong democratic states that ultimately become trading partners and 
lead to an integrated financial market where the costs of war are too high, and states 
become likeminded and thus the propensity for war decreases. However, when it 
comes to the Middle East, it seems that those other states cannot be like minded and 
must remain seen as an arena where the USA pursues it national interest, which are 
perceived of as different from the interests of those in the Middle East. For they 
cannot share the egalitarian democratic worldview of the west, given their 
propensity toward violence. And thus, they can be perceived of as faceless 
unknowns who due to their ideology can never be apart of the collective we. 

It appears that the “Green Scare” has greater reach that McCarthyism and the 
“Red Scare” ever did. Islamophobia and the technologies of exclusion have had 
both domestic and international consequences on how the USA sees Muslims and 
the Muslim World, but moreover, it has had an effect on how the USA had defined 
how its domestic power relations with its citizenry that are subject to surveillance 
and the constant negotiation of civil liberties. Although American Muslims, and 
Muslims in other lands seem to suffer the worst of Islamophobia’s impact, the 
biggest threat is to all American’s because it leads to a foreign policy that may not 
reflect the national interest and to the weakening of all Americans’ civil liberties. 
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